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THE ART JOURNAL. 



ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. 



HE new building of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, corner of Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, was opened on the 22nd of April 
last. Although it has cost over $400,000, three- 
quarters of the whole expenditure was subscribed 
by thirty-three people. It is claimed to be the 
most complete, best lighted, heated, and divided 
building of its kind on this continent. Its structure is charac- 
terised by strength and honesty, and, though light and graceful, 
seems built for all time. It has a front of one hundred feet on 




Broad Street, and a depth of two hundred and seventy feet on 
Cherry Street. It is constructed of brown-stone for the first story, 
surmounted by brick and Ohio-stone. The main front presents an 
imposing style of architecture and decoration, there being over one 
hundred panels sculptured with various devices. Over the porch 
is an old headless statue as a figure-head. 

The first floor of the building is to be used as Art-schools; 
there, also, are the rooms for the directors, and also rooms for 
drapery, painting, and a lecture-room. The second floor is reached 
by a highly-ornamented and beautiful entrance and staircase, and 
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leads to galleries lighted by a glass roof and completely furnished 
for their office. Over the whole is an elaborate inon roof support- 
ing its covering of slate and glass. 

From the outside the only fault would seem to be that, while the 
Broad Street front is uncompromisingly symmetrical in its myriad 
details, the long Cherry Street flank is so monotonous as to cause 
the leisurely observer a feeling of vague dissatisfaction. Once 
within the vestibule, too, one is seized with a strong desire to knock 
away a pier which obstructs, in a most unreasonable manner, the 
view of the really magnificent stairway. It is also impossible to 
get a full view of the grand hall until the first landing is reached, 
but, once there, the lofty splendour of the dome and its supporting 
arcade is very impressive. This is made the chief architectural 
feature of the building, and the effect is admirable. 

The stone used in this noble staircase and entrance-hall is Ohio 
sandstone from the Cleveland quarries, the shafts of the columns 
under the stairs being of Victoria and rose-crystal marbles and 



Jersey granite, and those of the upper hall of Tennessee marble. 
The capitals of all the interior columns are of French echelon 
marble ; the rail of the main staircase is of solid bronze. 

Going two flights directly up the stairway, the main corridor is 
reached, and the arcades leading to the galleries on either side. 
The exhibition-rooms are in two ranges on each side of the central 
corridor. The rooms on the north side are almost entirely occu- 
pied by the subjects for the spring exhibition. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts was organised in 1805, in Inde- 
pendence Hall, its first building being erected on the site of the^ 
American Theatre. It is the offspring, mainly, of the members of 
the Philadelphia Bar of 1805, and a few artists of that day; its 
maintenance at a later period was due to the liberality of men in 
active business life; and its splendid housings and surroundings 
to-day are the work of merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, and bankers, and, mainly, of the devotion of its 
excellent President — Mr. Claghorn. 



